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EDUCATION OR 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


The threadbare argument of Lib- 
eral versus Vocational Education 
might be simplified if we could 
get rid of the old terminology. 
This statement seems to put me 
in the camp of the Semanticists 
because I am sure that the con- 
ventional terms have tied us up 
to certain patterns of thinking 
whenever we open that old debate. 
But the fundamental question is 
not a dead one and takes on new 
life with each new decade. 


If we college people could give 
fuller value to the term “Educa- 
tion” whenever we use it, meaning 
that process which aims to develop 
in a man all of his capabilities to 
their fullest possible extent, then 
we could think of the preparation 
of a man for a specific task not as 
*Education” but as “Special Train- 
ing.” 


Our worlds of business and of 
politics, and our organized society 
in general, are unfortunately 
trowded with men who have been 
Specially Trained but are not Edu- 
tated. I have tried to prove this 
point in my book on the colleges, 
that we have lately been sending 
out more and more men narrowly 
trained for insurance and banking 
and railroad management and the 
law, and even for teaching, who 
become leaders in those fields, and 
Yet they are only half-educated. 
Too many of. our leaders who face 
the critical problems of today are 
Mneducated men with a Special 
Training which is hopelessly nar- 
Tow however technically thorough 
it may have been. In fact, the 
More thorough it was the nar- 
Tower the man became. 


The leader of a great union and 
the chairman of a vast industry 
Who receives a salary to indicate 
that he is a super-man, can quib- 
Ble for months while the public 
Buffers and finally arrive at a so- 
lution which was proposed in the 
beginning of the struggle by some 
@ducated fellow in the labor de- 
DPartment who never was specially 
frained for anything but common- 
Sensical living. The presidents of 
meour railroads, suddenly faced by 
Mate question as to why is it im- 
Possible for a citizen to travel 
(Continued on page 5) 


GENEROUS RECEPTION 
OF CEA 


Lehigh University has received 
the College English Association 
most generously. In the name of 
the officers and directors the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary takes the oppor- 
tunity of the firsts NEWS LETTER 
published at Lehigh to express ap- 
preciation to President Martin W. 
Whitaker for the University’s cor- 
dial hospitality. 


TO HIS ATOMIC MISTRESS 


Since Marvell’s time, more world, 
I will admit, 

Is ours for coy invention; utmost 
space 

Invented marvels span, as you sub- 
mit, 

Bringing the television of your 
face, 

Jet- propelled I come through 
worlds unknown 

Bidden by love’s known power and 


high octane, 

Or over states and kingdoms tele- 
phone 

Giving you world enough to cause 
me pain. 

The poets once anatomized their 
wait 

And atomized the molecules of 
love, 

But stranger truth than fission is 
our fate 

To vaporize and mushroom us 
above. 


Thus though science has our scope 
enlarged, 
Time’s winged chariot now is su- 
percharged. 
Albert Howard Carter, 
1027 N. Fillmore St., 
Arlington, Virginia. 


DECEMBER MEETING 
OF CEA 


The College English Association 
will have a dinner meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday, De- 
cember 29, 1946, at approximately 
6:00 P. M., at the Burlington Ho- 
tel. The Burlington is two blocks 
from the Statler, which is head- 
quarters for the MLA meetings. 
The program to follow the dinner 
will be announced in the October 
issue of the NEWS LETTER. 


TYPES OF Duthnang AND 
WRITING . 

If we are to proceed on the 
theory that “reading and writing 
should not be the sole concern of 
English departments,” it becomes 
necessary to define what types of 
activities might be included under 
those familiar terms. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offered for 
discussion both by English teach- 
ers and teachers in other faculties 
who are interested in this propo- 
sition. Such a common meeting 
ground of definition is surely a 
sine qua non for intelligent co- 
operation: if historians, econo- 
mists, biologists, and physicists 
are asked to collaborate in the 
teaching of English, they at least 
have the right to be told what 
sorts of things are expected of 
them. 


The issue is not one of subject 
matters, but of their expression 
and interpretation. Thus, the au- 
thors of the proposed curriculum 
yield the palm, or at least equal 
standing, to other subjects with 
respect to student interest; stu- 

(Continued on page 6) 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The Association’s Appointment 
Bureau will have quarters at the 
Statler Hotel December 27, 28, 29, 
and 30. Members wishing to use 
the Bureau are advised to register 
early. Appointing officers are in- 
vited to consult the Bureau for 
recommendations. It is hoped that 
members will spread word of the 
Bureau. The more it is used the 
more useful it will be. 

For deans and department heads 
who wish to strengthen English 
staffs at the middle and upper 
levels, the Bureau can make at- 
tractive recommendations of teach- 
ers with excellent training, suc- 
cessful experience, and publica- 
tions. A _ selected list of regis- 
trants follows: 

Man, Ph. D. Yale, 17 years ex- 
perience, Linguistics, Creative 
Writing, 16th Century. 

Woman, Ph. D. Texas, 20 years 
experierce, Am, Lit., Writing. 

Man, Ph. D. Iowa, 8 years expe- 
rience, Am. Lit., 20th Century Lit., 
Criticism. 

(Continued on page 6) 


COLLEGE INDIFFERENCE 


The incredible degree of illiter- 
acy of college freshmen leads many 
college professors to attack the 
poor teaching in our grade and 
high schools, both public and pa- 
rochial. In the main, adverse criti- 
cism seems justified. 


I hesitate, however, to put most 
of the blame on teachers of Eng- 
lish in the lower schools. I have 
had enough experience in teaching 
English in junior and senior high 
school to appreciate the problems 
of those teachers. They have so 
many classes each day, so many 
pupils in each class, and often so 
many extra-curricular activities to 
supervise, that it is a mental and 
physical impossibility for them to 
grade frequent written assign- 
ments by all their students. Con- 
sequently, grade and high school 
pupils do not get sufficient prac- 
tice in written English to be able 
to master the rules and variations 
of spelling, punctuation, and gram- 
mar. 


What is the remedy? Is it more 
painstaking and _ conscientious 
teachers? To some degree, this 
may be true. But, in general, the 
solution seems to be the recogni- 
tion by school boards and admin- 
istrators of the fact that teachers 
of English must have fewer hours 
in the classroom if they have time 
to criticize and grade written com- 
positions, This is true of college 
instructors as well as high school 
teachers. We learn to write by 
writing. Students overcome er- 
rors only if teachers point them 
out and see that pupils correct 
them. 


But, more important, I have 
noted another factor which I be- 
lieve contributes largely to the de- 
gree of illiteracy of college men. 
It emerged definitely as a result 
of an experiment which I made 
during the fall and winter term of 
1945-1946 at Case School. This 
experiment had several steps. 


First, I warned the students in 
my five first and second semester 
freshman classes in English that 
on their last weekly theme of the 
semester, which would be a book 
review, any instances of three 
types of common mistakes in 
grammar, especially frequent in 

(Continued on page 5) 
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CLEARLY AND SIMPLY 


“We complain that our students 
cannot say what they mean clearly 
and simply,” remarked a_ well- 
known professor recently, “but we 
forget that only one man in Eng- 
lish literature could write that 
way—Jonathan Swift.” Certainly 
the mind is rare which can so fuse 
thought and language, but those 
of less wit may achieve a style 
superior to the “clutter of com- 
plex qualifications,” * the timid, 
wooden Ph. D. manner, or the 
studied preciosity common to aca- 
demic prose. Men of intelligence 
may be trained to write effectively 
just as they may be trained to 
investigate accurately. They may 
develop a good style just as they 
may develop a knowledge of Eng- 
lish literary history or a respect 
for scientific fact. Even the poorly 
prepared freshman writes marked- 
ly better in June than he did in 
September. 

But his teacher, if he knows 
how to write a workmanlike prose, 
has almost certainly trained him- 
self. Too often he merely follows 
a textbook and complains that his 
students cannot say what they 
mean clearly and simply. His 
graduate school has shirked its 
plain duty to teach him the craft 
which he is expected to teach oth- 
ers; and he generally need not 
even demonstrate craftsmanship as 
a writer to qualify for appoint- 
ment. 


*W. M. Kiplinger, “The Saturday 
Review,” July 27, 1946, p. 25. 


A well-trained teacher may do 
much to establish for his classes 
the standards of good prose, but 
unless his students are held to 
those standards throughout their 
college course, their training in 
composition becomes merely an 
isolated discipline of little perma- 
nent value. Any effort to extend 
the discipline beyond the English 
department can have only good 
results. But before English teach- 
ers make proposals to their col- 
leagues, it might be well to exam- 
ine critically the shrugging rela- 
tivism now so popular in answer- 
ing the question, “What is good 
English, anyway?” 


THE CEA CRITIC 


An officer of the Association 
suggested the name CRITIC, and 
a director proposed inclusion of 
the initials CEA in the title. But 
a former director has expressed 
vigorous disapproval. The Execu- 
tive Secretary Emeritus feels that 
the suggested title is a good one, 
and appropriate if the Associa- 
tion’s publication should expand. 
Comments from members: “I hap- 
pen to prefer some neutral title 
like Bulletin . . . I would not put 
‘CEA’ in the title, either.” — 
“While I am writing, I shall cast 
my ‘vote’ for the new name.” — 
“As to your proposed new title, I 
like ‘The Critic’ very much; but 
why stick in anything besides 
that?” Comment still invited. The 
desirable time to change is at the 
beginning of a new volume, Janu- 
ary, 1947. 


WANTED — VINEYARD 
LABORERS 


Where may be found young men 
and women capable of teaching the 
new liberalized curriculum so per- 
sistently urged by modern educa- 
tors, from Alexander Meikeljohn 
on? For one western institution 
this question voices now a practi- 
cal dilemma. Inspired by the well- 
presented humanistic - social goals 
of the S.P.E.E. committee on post- 
war curricula, and with the con- 
nivance of the English department, 
its college of engineering has in- 
stituted a four-year sequence of 
studies designed to introduce tech- 
nical students to the humanities. 
But, as for suitable instructors— 
assuredly, the technical schools 
have not been the only ones to 
graduate specialists. If the reader 
is inclined to raise his eyebrows, 
let him consult the results of the 
Graduate Record Examination for 


the liberal-arts students in his own 
institution. 


Young these instructors must 
be, in enthusiasm and in energy; 
if, like our own Burges Johnson, 
they have maturity and experi- 
ence, their student will be unusu- 
ally fortunate. Both as evidence 
of ability for serious, independent, 
work, and to ensure undivided .at- 
tention to their teaching, they 
must have their doctorate. Through 
the habit of omnivorous reading, 
they must keep well abreast of 
the times in all major fields, pro- 
viding for their students the con- 
crete example of a man well read, 
familiar both with the classics and 
with the contemporary scene. In 
implementing these new courses, 
they must be willing to experi- 
ment, to labor long hours in pre- 
paring materials which will pre- 
sent, in broad outline, the whole 
field of knowledge, effecting a 
synthesis of art and science, liter- 
ature, history, and plilosophy. This 
can be done; Hardin Craig has 
well pointed out that an intelligent 
person can master the broad es- 
sentials in any field. 


Importantly, also, in this work, 
they must use the new tech- 
niques. The time-tested lecture 
method and the indispensable writ- 
ing of themes require much sup- 
plementation by audio-visual aids, 
by multitudinous brief outlines, by 
ten-minute quizzes, and by stan- 
dard—-or, more often, improvised— 
objective tests. Later on, of course, 
all such material will become 
available; at present the instruc- 
tor must make up most of his own. 
As some of you may recall. Pro- 
fessor Jones of the University of 
Texas has given some practical 
hints as to the making of film- 
slides; excellent phonograph rec- 
ords are already obtainable, and 
every institution has mimeograph- 
ing facilities. Now, all that seems 
lacking is ambition, time, and the 
inevitable elbow grease. 


The college of engineering ear- 
lier referred to is consolidating 
the results of its experimentation 
to date within a slender four-year 
core curriculum, This begins in 
the freshman year with the cor- 
rection of technical papers, fol- 
lowed by a one-hour course in the 
writing of engineering reports. In 
the sophomore year, three one- 
hour courses briefly cover the es- 
sentials of expository writing, of 
writing to persuade and convince, 
and a study of style. In the jun- 


ior year, Humanities I, II, and 
III are given three hours apiece. 
The first treats of the earth, as- 
tronomically and geologically, of 


the life upon it, as noted by biol@iyy] 
gist and anthropologist, and of 
beginnings in Oriental  civili M 
tions. The second swiftly reviewgute 
Western civilization, and the thiggwhic 
seeks to give a picture of the comptent 
plex present. In the senior yeag Prot 
three one-hour courses endeavor t™Hea 
round out the student’s knowledg@sey 
to introduce him to a few momCity 
great writers, and to plan wit 
him for continued reading aftejTHE 


graduation. As these courses swing gj 
into action, they will require F 
larger staff. (1 
Where can we find instructo 19 
capable of providing today’s citi 
zens — world citizens — with ad D 


quate data? versatile enough t@pool 
utilize the modern teaching meth, 5 
ods essential in covering so mud¥ pos 
material in so limited a time? suffthe 
ficiently clear-visioned to recogniz#@ The 
and to seize developing oppomobvi 
tunity ? 


ling 

Surely some graduate studentg teer 
have been won over by thgra 
thoughtful writers on “liberal edug hav 
cation” during the past ten yeargg °c! 


of 
com 
mill 


A. V. Hall, 
University of Washington. 


POETRY IS WHERE 
THE POET IS 


Here in this room where “Semi the 
nar” in gold 


tha 
Is stenciled on the door (this tao 


bled place frai 
Well-chaired to range twelve writ} ae 
ers face to face), use 


The fellows of the craft: who lan 
guage hold, 


Its pliant use and meaning maniga 


fold, chit 

To be the pinnacle of conscio ct 
grace 

In learning’s edifice. Verse unex; . 

tolled 

e 

Is latent in this academic space. cro 

Here in this pleasant college cu; = 

bicle 

pay 

With elbows resting on the pol4 ced 

ished wood 1 

The fellows and the master smil@ box 

and nod car 

Along the room and toward th@ 20 

table’s T. cili 

rc 

The working faith of all is rubrig yj, 

cal: or 

Sufficient be their stroke fog th 

poetry. wo 


—August H. Mason, 
University of Alabama. 
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BEEN READING 


Members are invited to contrib- 
ute reviews of books, old or new, 
immwhich they wish to call to the at- 
tention of other English teachers. 
Professor J. Gordon Eaker is now 
Head, Department of English, Jer- 
gmsey City Junior College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE RE- 
Swing SEARCH LIBRARY OF THE 
ire 


FUTURE, by Fremont Rider 
(Hadham Press, New York, 
1944), 


Despite its forbidding title, this 
book is a thriller. Far more than 
Ma study of library technique, it 
serious considerations for 
the future of higher education. 
The basic premise is that libraries 
“obviously cannot continue the doub- 
ling of their holdings every six- 
teen years. At this rate Yale Li- 

thabrary in another century would 
1 edughave two hundred million volumes 
occupying over six thousand miles 
of shelves, and books would be 
coming in at the rate of twelve 
million a year. 


yea 


As a solution, Mr. Rider pro- 
poses “microcards,” i.e., standard- 
size catalog cards with the book 
micro-recorded on the reverse side. 
The process is simple: two copies 
of the text are pulled apart and 
the pages spread out in order so 
that a photograph of the entire 
book may be taken in a single 
frame. This photograph is re- 
duced and printed on the catalog 
card, The student who wishes to 
use this “book” may remove the 
micro-card, leaving a memorandum 
card in its place, and project it in 
a reading machine. These ma- 
chines are to be omnipresent and 
more constantly in use than type- 
writers or telephones. 


Mr. Rider believes that scholars 
Tgenerally will have to re-think 
their entire work in terms of mi- 
cro-materials, “which are far more 
different from books than flat 
books were different from the 
papyrus and vellum rolls that pre- 
ceded them.” 


Will micro-cards do away with 
@ books altogether? Mr. Rider is 
careful to point out that they will 
not. Libraries will retain such fa- 
cilities as reference books and 
browsing collections. Furthermore, 
micro-cards could not include books 
or periodicals in copyright except 
fom through arrangements not yet 
worked out. 


Se 


is 


scio 


d t 


Clyde S. Kilby, 
Wheaton College 


My 
ma. 


THE TREASURE CHEST — An 


Anthology of Contemplative 
Prose, edited by J. Donald: Ad- 
ams (E. P. Dutton and Compa- 
ny, 1946, 402 pages, $2.50). 


The chief virtue of this volume, 
arranged by authors in chronologi- 
cal order, is that it puts within 
reach the famous passages that 
everyone needs for daily use. 
When you want that familiar quo- 
tation and want it quick, and can’t 
find it anywhere else, you will find 
it here. Readers will agree with 
Mr. Adams that prose can be an- 
thologized and quoted as well as 
poetry. J. G. E. 


CHIEF PATTERNS OF WORLD 
DRAMA, edited by William 


Smith Clark II (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1946). 


“Chief Patterns of World Drama” 
is an ably chosen and ediied an- 
thology of twenty-nine great plays. 
The introductions to individual 
plays are excellent, giving not only 
essential information about the 
lives and careers of the drama- 
tists, but also discussing the the- 
atrical and literary milieu in 
which each wrote. Taken together, 
they form a running history of 
world drama, presenting most of 
the background material necessary 
for an intelligent reading of the 
plays. Both the introductions and 
the notes reveal an intelligent use 
of recent scholarship. As a help 
to suggesting different methods of 
dramatic production, drawings of 
typical Greek, Roman, and Eliza- 
bethan theaters have been included. 
This volume should become a val- 
uable textbook for college courses 
in world drama. 

Edward H. Weatherly, 
University of Missouri. 


THE PRACTICAL COGITATOR 
or THE THINKER’S ANTHOL- 
OGY, selected and edited by 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr., and Fer- 
ris Greensleet (Houghton Mif- 
flin and Co., 577 pages, indexed, 
$3.00). 


Every English teacher would 
like to have on his desk this book 
of excerpts from modern thinkers. 
The first hundred pages deal with 
thought itself, its discipline and 
technique, and its relation to ac- 
tion and conduct. In twelve later 
sections man solicits his past in 
history, turns to nature, scruti- 
nizes her and himself, lives with 
his fellows, betters their condi- 
tions, seeks justice, beauty, and 


friendship, and finally takes bet- 
ter aim, 


The selections have a strong 
modern tone, but the ancients are 
not neglected. Emerson and Oli- 
ver W. Holmes, Jr., lead in the 
number of quotations. Dewey and 
Whitehead have their share, and 
the editors have done a fine job in 
gleaning from wise men every- 
where. It is a book to dip into 
as into a book of poetry, accord- 
ing to one’s mood, but it makes 
easy straight reading also. I 
recommend it highly. 


J. G. E. 


A COLLEGE PROGRAM IN AC- 


TION—A review of working 
principles at Columbia College, 
by the Committee on Plans (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1946, 
$2.00). 


Columbia College is generous to 
share its experience with admis- 
sions, organization, tenure, and its 
general education program. The 
first half of the book is addressed 
to the faculty; the last half gives 
its program—in contemporary civ- 
ilization, the humanities, and sci- 
ence. Columbia prides itself on 
being the first college to introduce 
a thorough reading of the great 
books in a program started by 
Professor John Erskine, though 
the course in contemporary civili- 
zation is the oldest. Real progress 
is being made at Columbia toward 
integrating physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, and biological sciences in 
a general course. 


The report recommends that 
English composition should be 
taught by all teachers if effective 
progress is to be made. The Eng- 
lish department, of course, should 
be responsible for the fine points. 
The sections on foreign language 
are a bit optimistic about the ac- 
curacy in foreign speech resulting 
from the Army Specialization 
Training Program. The _ report 
recommends that students study 
languages in the summer or take 
an intensive, ten-hour freshman 
course and regain lost time later. 
Physical education is recommend- 
ed for all four years. Good ad- 
vice is given about an honors 
course; and an attractive course 
in the appreciation of music is 
outlined. The report includes the 
original “Erskine list” of forty 
books, which continues to be in 
demand. On the whole, the book 
should clarify educational plan- 
ning in many colleges. 


J. G. E. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Herrick C. Judson, one of tne 
numerous scientists now endeavor- 
ing to bridge the gulf brought 
about by disproportionately swift 
advances in Western science, 
would extend the scientific method 
to include humanistic values. The 
opportunities and obligations of 
empirical science, he says in the 
American Scientist, April issue, go 
beyond mere “factual knowledge 
validated by verifiable experiment 
and arranged in a coherent sys- 
tem”; they properly relate not 
only to social facts, but — since 
these too have causes and conse- 
quences—to human interests, 
needs, and satisfactions. In the 
social sciences, the values inherent 
in all nature are key factors, for 
important movements must be sup- 
ported voluntarily. 

Man, then, he concludes, must 
consciously evolve. Already he has 
done so in technology; his next 
conquest must be in the realm of 
his own cravings, ambitions, and 

(Continued on page 5) 


A unique 
and unusually effective 
composition text 


PROBLEMS 
IN PROSE 


REVISED EDITION 
By Haines 


Forty-six brief prose 

‘passages with skillful 

questions and exer- 

cises to develop the 

principles of good 

writing inductively. 
$1.80 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York, 16 


Sets a new standard! 


THE LITERATURE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A History 

and Anthology 

by Blair, Hornberger 
and Stewart 
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THE CURRICULUM 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


Members of the College English 
Association owe a vote of thanks 
to President Van Doren’s Curricu- 
lum Committee for preparing the 
report published in the NEWS 
LETTER for March. I am sorry 
I could not attend the New York 
meeting, April 10, to hear the re- 
port discussed. Along with the 
Harvard Committee Report (Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society), 
the CEA Committee Report has 
been helpful in establishing new 
emphases in the required English 
courses at the University of New 
Mexico. 

In our planning for the second 
semester course of the first year, 
we are introducing a study of the 
fundamental values in the types of 
literature, with such a guide as 
Brooks, Purser and Warren, Ap- 
proach to Literature (1942), sup- 
plemented by one or two inexpen- 
sive reprints of great novels. For 
the sophomore year the Arts and 
Sciences curriculum here now 
specifies an elective three hours 
in literature, which may be chosen 
among World Literature, Modern 
Literature, several courses in 


American Literature, and the Sur- 
vey of English Literature (pri- 
marily for majors and minors). 
In the revised Arts and Sciences 
requirements we shall ask for six 
sophomore hours of English in 
each student’s program. Whether 
to establish a simple six-hour 
course of basic great literary 
works or still to permit a student 
to elect part or all of it, is under 


debate in the Department. We 
simply report agreement with the 
CEA Committee in its effort to 
place the study of the best litera- 
ture at the heart of the English 


offerings in General Education. 


The most important point of dis- 
sent I feel, to state the case brief- 
ly again (see the NEWS LETTER, 
January, 1946), is in the Commit- 


tee’s attitude toward the “di- 


rect method” in the teaching of 
composition. We shall still re- 
quire a three-hour first semester 
course in composition and although 


a book of readings is an adjunct 


to the course, I still believe the 
“direct approach” the only vital 
way to teach composition. — Pro- 
fessor Van Doren and his col- 
leagues put their point of view 
rather strongly: the “direct ap- 
proach in the teaching of writing” 
is teaching “in vacuo”; “the or- 
dinary student is not in the nor- 
mal position of the writer, a per- 
sen who has something he wants 


to say.” The vacuum is therefore 
inferred to be the student’s mind. 
He has nothing he wants to say. 
I disagree. Everyone has a good 
deal he wants to say at every 
stage of his life. He tries to say 
it in endless ways, not only in 
words, but by deeds. The student 
wants to say things just as much 
as does the professional writer. 
His words may not be as impor- 
tant to a reading public, but they 
are important to him, and he may, 
in time, learn to say them in ways 
important to a reading public. It 
is a misconception of creative 
writing to aver that a student can 
be given things to say; the things 
are there. An imaginative and 
skilled teacher. shows a_ student 
what is within him and helps him 
to say these things with technical 
skill. We can say things about 
something we read, but to call our 
own experiences “vacuum” and 
something in a book “substance” 


is to miss the boat completely in 
the teaching of composition. Let 


the CEA Committee remember 
Shakespeare’s words about “pain- 
fully poring upon a book to seek 
the light of truth, while truth the 
while doth falsely blind the eye- 
sight of his look.” 

T. M. Pearce, 


University of New Mexico. 


EXPERIENCE IS 
AN ARCH 


The curriculum report published 
in the NEWS LETTER for March 
seems to me to ignore some of the 
realities of the freshman and soph- 
omore mind. I refer especially to 
the recommendation that students 
be required to write about their 
reading—that is, about other peo- 
ple’s ideas instead of their own 
experience. This plan would in- 


grain more deeply some of the 
commonest intellectual vices con- 
nected with the use of language. 
The average freshman who really 
needs to be taught writing comes 


from a high school in which “re- 


search” means copying a few par- 
agraphs or scattered sentences 
from the encyclopedia. College, of 
course, is stiffer: in writing a “re- 
search paper” he is required to 
copy from at least four books in- 
stead of one. If the instructor 
scares him in advance about pla- 
giarism, he may distort the sen- 
tence and paragraph structure of 
his sources, or at best concoct a 
weak soup by stirring their data 
and terminology about in the 
murky liquid of his own misunder- 
standing. And if the instructor 
asks him to hand in a short theme 


based on the “readings”—literary 
or Philisiine—he hands in a series 
of vague, inaccurate, and unorigi- 
nal generalizations that would 
make Quiller-Couch turn over in 
his grave. The student is not by 
this process learning to write or 
to read. In order to learn to write 
he must face the whole problem 
of expression — putting the raw 
material of experience into lan- 
guage. If he writes only about 
experience which has already been 
organized and verbalized by some- 
one else, he will probably never 
learn to organize raw data for 
himself or to put it into accurate 
language. He will also be a prey 
to two of the most loathsome men- 
tal ailments: (1) He won’t know 
the difference between his own 
ideas and someone else’s. (This 
is the real root of much student 
plagiarism.) (2) He won’t know 
the difference between words and 
ideas. (O lost and by the wind 
grieved semanticists!) 

The alternative is not, as the 
committee implies, an “effort to 


teach writing in vacuo.” Any per- 
son who has lived eighteen years 
and does not suffer from chronic 
amnesia possesses material for 
writing. This material will not 
burgeon into A themes merely as 
the result of casual assignment of 
“an expository theme for Monday.” 
But it can be brought to light in 
a properly directed class hour 
spent on discussion of the assign- 


ment. The student will get ideas 
from his instructor, his classmates, 
and even from a book. But these 
ideas will not be the primary ma- 
terial of his theme: they will be 
the yeast working in the dough of 


what he knows already; they will! 
help him to discover, organize, and 
evaluate the materials with which 
life has already provided him. The 


best text-book material for such 


a class hour is neither the conven- 
tional book of magazine essays 
nor a segment of “Paradise Lost.” 
It is something on the order of 
Don Wolfe’s theme - assignment 


chapters in “Freshman Reports 
His World,” which not only un- 


cover material but teach rhetoric 
at the same time. Of course a 
good teacher can start with any- 


thing, from Homer to Hemingway, 


and lead the student back to his 


own experience; but that is not 
the committee’s idea. The com- 
mittee proposes to assign texts 
of great literature so that the stu- 
dent will have something to write 
about. This proposal is not only 
unsound for the reasons given 
above, but fantastically inconsis- 
tent: the committee posits a vacu- 
um-headed freshman and then ex- 


=— 


pects him to write a critical essay 
on Dante. Gentlemen, have yo 
tried Dante on any vacuums lately 

There still remains the probler 
of teaching the average freshma 
to write the investigative paper} 
Though the average student wi 
never have occasion to write on 
after he leaves college, he 
probably have to write several 
order to graduate, and the othe 
departments expect us to mak 


Th 
him expert in the art. Since set ¢ 
the average entering freshma ind 
“investigative” means merely “re by 
gurgitative,”’ our department ha mark 
decided to try a new attack on t the 
problem. Next fall our middle nam 
level freshmen will write “non a cit 
library” term papers on such subf 
jects as Trees and Shrubs of the 
Campus, The Domestic Architee senté 
ture of the Ward, Owner- of tl 
ship of Musical Recordings by Ab poss 
bright Students, Reaction of Read, av 


ing Drivers to Traffic Contro had 
(based on first-hand counts at sto 

signs, etc.) The data will be gath- 
ered in “raw” form by the stu TI 
dent himself. It will not have 
been previously organized or put 
into words by somebody else. He 
will not be able to assemble his 
essay merely by using scissors and 
paste, He will have to formulate 


his own classifying concepts and 
his own generalizations. Inciden- 
tally, he will have to learn aboutf 17 
such things as scientific sampling 
and construction of questionnaires, 
The typical outline will include 
statement of the problem, descrip- 
tio: of the method of investiga- 
tion, classified data, and conclu- 
sions. We hope that this project] hav. 
will get the freshman out of his} ing 


habits of second-hand thinking and} The 
writing, and teach him to manipwf thej 
late facts and ideas instead of] wor 
somebody else’s phrases. In the} nine 
second semester he will be ue cent 


to write a term paper of the stan] mar 


dard type, based on material gath-] o, 
ered in the library. We hope for 
some carry-over from the first se 
mester’s experience—some ability 


to digest instead of regurgitate, 
some ability to organize, manipu- 
late, and express ideas without 
being an intellectual parasite. 

I make no apology for dragging 
the term-paper problem into a dis- 
cussion of the committee’s propo \ 


sal to base composition on the 
classics. In both areas the samé 
issues are involved and the same 
dangers threaten — dangers that 
grow more menacing as the fal 
lacy of parasitism is given a bless- 
ing by one august body after ar 
other. 


J. B. Douds, 
Albright College. 
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COLLEGE INDIFFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1) 


book reviews, would bring the 
heaviest possible penalty—a fail- 


® ing grade of F for that paper. I 


told them exactly what sections of 
their textbook on grammar cov- 
ered these points. For emphasis, 
I wrote on the blackboard the cru- 


# cial rules and examples. 


The first error was failure to 
set off titles of books, magazines, 
and newspapers by underlining or 
by enclosing them in quotation 
marks. The second was the use of 
the comma before and after the 
name of a state when it follows 
a city, and before and after a year 
when it follows either a month 
or a day of the month within a 
sentence. The third was the use 
of the apostrophe to show either 
possession or elision. In all these 
as well as other rules I repeatedly 
had drilled my classes during the 
semester. 

The second step of my experi- 
ment was, in marking the papers, 
to watch especially for these slips 
and grade accordingly. The third 
and last step was to note how 
many students made these mis- 
takes, and to calculate their pro- 


portion to the total number of my 


pupils who submitted reviews. 


The results were shocking. I 
found that, despite my special 
warning and review of the rules 
at issue, thirty-one students out 
of eighty-one, or about thirty-eight 
per cent, fell into these elemen- 
tary errors which they should 
have learned to avoid before be- 


ing admitted even to high school. 


The proportion of men completing 
their first semester of college 
work was nineteen out of forty- 
nine, or about thirty-eight per 
cent; of those ending their fresh- 


man year, twelve out of thirty-two, 


or thirty-seven and one-half per 
cent. These figures indicate that 
an extra semester of college Eng- 
lish reduced these simple mistakes 


only about one-half of one per 


cent. Under these conditions, 


grade and high school teachers 
cannot be held responsible, at 
least directly, for the poor literary 
performance of college students. 


Why were there so many of 
these errors? Were they caused 
by ignorance? No; I had taken 
care to see that my students would 
know better. Had I failed to mo- 
tivate them effectively? Appar- 
ently so, and yet I had warned 
them of a failing grade if they 
made these specific slips. Besides, 
all through the semester I had 
taken various opportunities to pre- 


sent higher motives. I had point- 
ed out repeatedly, with logic and 
testimony from impressive author- 
ities, that educated men of course 
must have a mastery of at least 
their own language; that engi- 
neers, such as all my students in- 
tend to be, must be able to pre- 
sent their plans and ideas with 
clarity and force if they are to 
get credit for them or sell them 
to others; and that executives, 
such as many engineers hope to 
be, especially must be able to 
convince and influence others by 
both writing and speaking, if they 
are to head large enterprises suc- 
cessfully. Yet the same elemen- 
tary errors continued frequently 
to appear. 


Is the fault mine, as a teacher 
of English? Unless I throw mod- 
esty to winds, I must admit that 
at least part of it may be mine. 
But I share the bewiderment of 
other teachers on all levels who, 
like me, believe that they have 
tried earnestly, resourcefuily, and 
intelligently, yet unsuccessfully, to 
help their students master their 
own language. 

If the fault is not wholly the 
teachers’, whose else is it? I no 
longer hesitate to pin a large 
share of it on the students them- 
selves. It is true that mere in- 
dolence, or engrossing interests in 


scientific or “practical” courses, or 
heavy assignments in other sub- 


jects which may occasionally mo- 
nopolize their time and energy, 
may account in part for their de- 
gree of failure in writing and 
speaking good English. But when 
repeated instruction and all kinds 
of motivation conspicuously fail, 
as they did in my experiment, the 
conclusion seems unavoidable that 


many college men are hopelessly 
indifferent to mastery of their own 


language, even though it is their 
only means of communication with 
the world of men and ideas. 


Wallace P. Rusterholtz, 
Case School of Applied Science. 


CURRENT OPINION 
(Continued from page 3) 


ideals. Every human enterprise 


involves these elements and the 
scientific means of their attain- 
ment, and education provides a 
means of their more purposive co- 
ordination. Explicit direction of 
the vast resources of scientific skill 
and equipment toward enrichment 
of life is needed for enlarging and 
refining its satisfactions. 
A. V. Hall, 
University of Washington. 


EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 1) 
from some point east of the Mis- 
sissippi to somewhere west of it 
without changing trains, are forced 
to admit that there isn’t any good 
reason and never has been; and 
begin suddenly to talk about trans- 
continental Pullmans. Perhaps 
some day some educated railroad 
executive will put on through 
coaches, and all of the specially 
trained executives will wonder why 
it was never done before. For 
many years the specially trained 
presidents of the nation’s mam- 
moth express companies fought 
a gentle soul who lived in a New 
England village and had no spe- 
cial training for anything, but a 
good general education, and who 
kept asking the question out loud, 
—Why should not the government 
postal service carry packages? But 
why multiply such incidents? Our 
national civilization has been vie- 
timized at many critical moments 
by specially trained but actually 

uneducated leadership. 
There is no reason why I should 


preach these truisms in the CEA 
NEWS LETTER if it were not 
for the fact that the teaching of 
English in our colleges could plan 
more wisely for itself, if it made 
a point of thinking in these terms. 
We have often sacrificed an Edu- 
cation in English, both in reading 
and in writing, to a narrow Spe- 
cial Training for future English 
teachers. 


Please do not misunderstand me. 
Nothing I have said decries Spe- 
cial Training; but it will stand 
the final tests only when it is su- 
perimposed upon a broad and solid 
educational foundation; and the 


trouble is that nowadays we tend 
to substitute the Special Training 
for the Education from the very 
beginning. 

In all of our planning of an 


English curriculum in the colleges 
we have allowed our judgment to 
be clouded by the old-time college 
curriculum which was in reality a 
Special Training for the ministry. 


Later it was broadened a little to 


become a Special Training also for 
English teaching. The college stu- 
dent who intended to take up 
neither of these vocations found 
himself forced to consider litera- 
ture with that limited perspective, 
and to practice writing as though 
it were a training for homiletics. 
We still require students to write 
themes for the classroom when 


Heaven knows that there is no 
such thing as a theme in real 
life. No eager young writer ever 


submits a theme to a magazine 
for publication; no love-sick col- 
lege maiden ever writes a theme 


to a boy friend overseas. And 
now, unfortunately, when we are 
beginning to break away from the 
conventional theme subjects of the 
college classroom our teachers find 
themselves limited again because . 
Special Training for “Journalism” 
has begun to appear as an “edu- 
cational” subject and the English 
teacher becomes self-conscious 
about it and fearful that some 
normal and lively assignment may 
be poaching upon Journalism’s pre- 
serves. 

Much of our division of litera- 
ture into periods and nationalities 
and racial groups, and especially 
our treatment of the earliest be- 
ginnings of English writing have 
been determined by the old as- 
sumption that an Education in lit- 
erature is primarily a Special 
Training for the teaching of it. 

Perhaps the earthquake of this 
latest war has rattled the dishes 
on our educational shelves so hard 
that it has shattered some of them 
and will force us to radical rear- 
rangements and even to the pur- 
chase of a few new platters. The 
widespread discussion of what to 
discard and what to put in its 
place is all to the good, however 
fantastic some of the discussion 
may be. Let us hope these in- 
formal pages of our NEWS LET- 
TER will be full of it. And any 


way, let us all remember that 
throughout most of our teaching 
hours we should be primarily Edu- 
cators rather than Special Train- 
ers, if English in the college cur- 
riculum is to justify itself. 


Burges Johnson, 
Union College. 


Gust Out 
College 


Composition 


With Grammar Review and 
Repetitive Exercises 
By RICHARD SUMMERS 
and DAVID L, PATRICK 
both of the University of 
Arizona 
A NEW text for college 
freshman use, especially 


suited to the average group. 
Using a dual approach to 


writing, the first part deals 


with grammar review and the 
second part more directly with 
the actual composition. Exer- 
cises play an unusually vital 
and contributing part. Em- 
phasis in these exercises is 
placed upon tie recognition 
and correction of errors. 

294 pages $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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APPOINTMENT BUREAU 

(Continued from page 1) 
Man, Ph. D. Hopkins, 15 years 
experence, Medieval, Victorian, Phi 


Beta Kappa. 


Man, Ph. D. Yale, 4 years expe- 
rience, 18th and 19th Centuries. 


Man, Ph. D. Yale, 12 years ex- 
perience, Chaucer and 17th Cen- 
tury. 


Woman, M. A. Radcliffe and fur- 
ther work, 12 years experience, Lit. 
Crit. and 19th Century. 

Woman, Ph. D. Univ. Calif., 6 
years experience, Medieval and 


Contemporary, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Man, Ph. D. Harvard, 14 years 


experience, Comp. Lit. and Modern 
Drama. 

Man, Ph. D. Texas, 16 years ex- 
perience, Language and 17th Cen- 
tury. 


Man, Ph. D. Univ. Virginia, 20 
years experience, Creative Writing 
and Critical Interpretation. Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


Woman, Ph. D, Chicago, 20 years 
experience, Chaucer, Medieval, 19th 


Century. 


Woman, M. A. Iowa and further 
work, 19 years experience, 19th 
Century and Novel. 


Man, Ph. D. Univ. North Caro- 
lina, 6 years experience, 18th and 
19th Centuries. 

Man, Ph. D. Harvard, Renais- 
sance, 1 year experience, Army. 

Man, Ph. D. Wisconsin, 15 years 
experience, Elizabethan, Contempo- 
rary, Novel. Phi Beta Kappa. 

Man, Ph. D. Cornell, 18 years 
experience, Language, Am. Lit . 

Woman, Ph. D. Univ. Texas, 19 
years experience, Restoration and 
18th Century. 

Woman, Ph. D. Univ. Virginia, 


18th and 19th Centuries, Criticism, 
Shakespeare. 


FLAGRANTE DELICTO 


Dull and tiring, first cold then hot, 
He jabbers, yet he teaches not; 
Continually he quotes some sage, 
And labors to interpret the age. 
With copious notes he plys his 
trade, 
And oft forgets the point he’s 
made. 
A system quite completely his— 
None knows exactly what it is. 
We suffer, and with patient care, 
We listen to his clash and blare. 
All hope is gone, go rest in peace! 
The ones who sleep will suffer 
least. 


—T. F. Marshall, 
Western Maryland College. 


TYPES OF READING 
(Continued from page 1) 
dents will be reading and writing 
about man’s life and his world 
throughout their college careers. 


Yet it is surely not anticipated 
that the English department will 
attempt to compete with the nat- 
ural and social sciences in their 
specialties. In what respects then 
are the jobs of the specialists and 
the English teachers similar, and 
in what respects are they differ- 
ent? 

Clues to these questions are to 
be found in the terms “culture,” 
“civilization,” and “heightened ex- 
perience of life” which the Com- 
mittee saw fit to use in their 
statements of objectives. These 
hint at the values which are es- 
sential to any liberal education, 
and which provide the basis for 
an intelligent division of function 
in the curriculum. Culture and 
civilization are words used to in- 
dicate the total complex of ac- 
tivities and products which embody 


our values of truth, good, and 
beauty; literature, the arts, and 


the humanities generally are es- 
pecially concerned with culture in 
its aesthetic aspects, with the 
“heightened experience of life” re- 


vealed in its beautiful forms. 


From these generalizations we 
come readily to the problems in- 
volved in the teaching of English. 
Thus, it is no accident that the 


nine “great book” titles quoted by 
the Committee from the Harvard 
Report include five poets, one poet- 
philosopher, one volume of drama, 
one novelist, and the Bible. It is 
perhaps natural that students of 
literature should think of English 
primarily as a fine art and stress 
its poetic aspects. 

However, from the point of view 
of the college faculty as a whole, 
the poetic uses of English are 
hardly exhaustive. In the above 
list, a lone novel represents the 
field of prose, but in its fictional 
rather than its scientific or criti- 
cal aspects. Surely English is 
used, not only for the creation of 
beautiful forms, but also for the 
communication of truths and for 
the expression of critical judg- 
ments of value. 

If the use of English in other 
departments of the college is to 
be improved, this must be done in 
terms of the functions that the 
language performs for each of the 
disciplines. In the sciences, this 
would include such functions as 
objective description, classifica- 
tion, definition, and logical analy- 
sis. The passion for truth is as 
essential to the humanistic culture 


of western civilization as are the 
visions of its poets, and despite 
his eloquence we do not read Lu- 
cretius today for information 


about the atom, 


A student majoring in the sci- 
ences is entitled to some special 
training in the aspects of English 
which will be most useful to him; 
and, since training in _ scientific 


method is part of a liberal educa- 
tion, every student should learn 


about the uses of the language in 
fields where accuracy and precis- 
ion are important, as well as in 
those which embody aesthetic 


form. If English teachers are not 
prepared to give such training, 
that is a deficiency which needs 
to be remedied: only after they 
have helped teach students to read 
and write with an eye and a mind 
for truth can they with a clear 
conscience reproach the scientist 
for not doing the same. 

In those subjects which involve 
moral and aesthetic judgments 
(the sciences of man and society, 
and the humanities) there is a 
third function which English per- 
forms and that is the function of 


criticism. This is the field in 
which college students of this 


generation undoubtedly perpetrate 
the most outrageous abuses. Who 


has not read freshman themes in 
which opinionated statements and 
high-sounding phrases are substi- 
tuted for intelligent criticism? 


In brief, “reading” and “writ- 
ing” as such are vague and rela- 
tively meaningless terms. As Eng- 
lish teachers we handle examples 
of reading and writing for specific 
purposes, and these can usually 
be classified as aesthetic, scien- 
tific, or critical. Defined in such 
terms, our function will seem more 
reasonable to other departments, 
and requests for cooperation may 
be more readily acceded to. 

This analysis of types of read- 
ing and writing suggests possible 
modifications of the Freshman- 
Sophomore Course outlined by the 
Committee. For reading, it sug- 
gests less exclusive emphasis on 
the poets and possible inclusion of 
great books in the fields of nat- 
ural science (Harvey, Newton, 
Darwin), social science (Plato’s 
“Republic,” Montesquieu, Gibbon, 
Mill), and criticism (Aristotle’s 
“Poetics,” Dryden, Coleridge). The 
particular items used would per- 
haps not be important, so long as 
the list was well rounded and did 
not depart from a high standard 
of excellence; the choices of the 
“Invitation to Learning” radio 
program might serve as models in 
these respects. 


For writing, the foregoing 
alysis would also imply sepa 
treatments of the creative, scie¢ 
tific, and critical processes. 


composition course, including ¢ 
mentary principles of gramm 
and rhetoric, would of course 
retained, but would be supp 
mented by brief discussions 
assignments, preferably in ca 
junction with suitable readingg 
intended to give the students som 
appreciation of the special prom 
lems involved in each of the typ 
of writing. Since many of ¢ 
principles of logic and criticis 
are identical with those of gram 
mar and rhetoric, this would i 
volve no radical departure in 
teaching of composition, but simj 
ply that degree of attention 
types of subject matter which o 
highly-specialized (some woul 
say, over-specialized) faculties d@ 
mand. 
There is no attempt in the abow 
to imply that the types of reag@ 
ing and writing are “pure” af 
occur independently of one 
other, History is a familiar 
ample of a discipline in which th@ 
mingle. Yet failure to disting 
these elements in historical w 
ing has led to many meaninglem® 
comparisons. History at its bem 
is at once a science, an art, al 
an exercise in criticism, and 
will naturally vary in its style 
its practitioners emphasize one @ 
another of these elements. Thu 
it is senseless to rebuke a wri 
of historical monographs, whog 
prime concern is with the organ 
zation and presentation of a lin 
ited body of information, for ni 
writing as eloquently as a Gibbo 


who was trying to do somethil 
quite different, 


We could very well round o 
the three “R’s” by referring 
“*rithmetic” or mathematics 
the language of quantity. Th 
all education is in a very ré 
sense nothing else but a kind @ 
reading and writing, or an inte 
pretation and communication of v. 
rious subject matters, whether th 
be found inscribed in books or 4 
the pages of nature. To facilite 
the realization of this conceptie 
English departments, on the o 
hand, must go beyond their p 
dominantly aesthetic view of lite 
ture and composition; and all tea 
ers, on the other hand, must stud 
practice, and teach more consister 
ly the arts of communication 
general, and more especially the 


of the English language. 


Sholom J. Kahn, 
College of the City of New York. 
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